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MAURICE: Why can't he sell his old plantation and settle
down here?

STELLA: He'd be a fish out of water in England. When a
man's got used to the sort of life he's lived out there it's
frightfully difficult for him to settle down in an office or
something like that.

MAURICE: I suppose it is really. I should have hated it, too.
I wasn't really thinking of myself, and Mother must be
used to having a pair of useless sons by now. I wa^
thinking of you.

STELLA: I'm quite capable of thinking of myself, darling.
I'm a very selfish woman.

MAURICE: My poor child, you mustn't think because I've
got a broken back I'm a drivelling imbecile.

STELLA: How can I think anything else when I see you
fussing like an old hen with an only chick because you
imagine I may be having a rather thin time? I'm not
having a thin time. You never try to prevent me from
doing anything I want to. No one could be more
considerate than you are. I'm busy all day long and the
days just fly past. I don't know what it is to be bored.
Why, I haven't time for half the things I want to do.

MAURICE: Yes, you're wonderful. . . . You've always
been wonderful. You've made the best of a bad job, ail
right. I've had to. But why should you? Resignation.
I've had to set my teeth and learn it. But what has a girl
like you to do with resignation?

STELLA: Oh, darling, don't talk like that. You mustn't
think such things. I married you because I loved you.
What a foul brute I should be if I stopped loving you
now that you want my love more than ever.

MAURICE: Oh, my dear, we can't love because we ought to.
Love comes and goes and we can none of us help our-
selves.

STELLA: {With a sharp look at him.~\ Maurice, what do you